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servants to Virginia. Though the step was more drastic, the motives
were much the same as in the case of the children sent to cotton mills:
to get rid of a burden, to supply the planters with the labour they
needed - the Corporation being directly interested in the prosperity of
the Virginia Company - and to 'discipline' the children. 'Some of the
ill-disposed children,' they say in an appeal to the Privy Council, *who
under severe masters in Virginia, may be brought to goodness, and of
whom the City is especially desirous of being disburdened, declare their
unwillingness to go.'126 This difficulty was overcome, and the City was
able to deliver the children to the Virginia Company to be transported
against their will.
The case of the cotton manufacturers, specious and self-condemned,
as it seemed even in 1805, would have been generally approved fifty
years earlier:
To children left upon parishes in general, and to the immense number with
which the poorhouses in London are crowded, who from their vicious habits
are unfit to be placed in private families, cotton mills and factories under
proper regulations open a most desirable asylum, as the children are not only
taught a trade by which they can at all times earn a livelihood, but under
humane masters, they receive a considerable portion of religious and other
education.
They urged the repeal of the Act of 1802 as
... necessary to the future success of a great number of persons embarked
upon the manufacturing and spinning of cotton, who have not only contri-
buted largely to the public revenue, but have at a heavy expense trained them
up in the habits of industry and religion and rendered them (before a load
upon society) now some of its most useful members.118
No one could read through die records of the Middlesex Sessions and
of the Old Bailey in the eighteenth century and feel that the fate of the
children in cotton mills, hard as it was, was worse than that of innumer-
able apprentices bound by parishes, by charities, by their parents, and
sometimes by themselves. William Hutton saw in the newer mills an
improvement on the state of things in the Derby silk mill of his youth,
He describes how he was apprenticed to the mill by his parents in 1730
at the age of seven: * Out of three hundred persons employed, I was by
far the least and the youngest.... The confinement and labour were no
burden, but the severity was intolerable, the marks of which... I shall